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spectrum of this spark was photographed simultane-
ously with that of the sun, the sunlight being brought
in through half the slit by a small reflector, and thus a
comparison was obtained, free from personal bias, be-
tween the solar spectrum and. that of the gas. The iron-
lines, due to the terminals, are a great assistance in test-
ing the adjustments. The oxygen lines produced in this
way at atmospheric pressure are not so well defined as
those seen in the spectrum of a Geissler tube, but are
rather broad and hazy.

In the blue portion of the solar spectrum, which
alone is accessible to photography, the Fraunhofer lines
are generally very numerous, close, and black; but here
and there is an interval free, or comparatively free,
from lines. In a low-dispersion spectroscope such an
interval looks like a bright band. Now, almost every
one of the dozen or so bright lines of oxygen, which
the photographs display, falls exactly against one of
these brighter interspaces.

It is hardly possible that this can be merely due tc
chance; and a careful study of the photographs satis-
fies almost every one that in some way or other solar
oxygen must be concerned in the phenomenon. Dr.
Draper has since repeated these laborious and expensive
experiments in a still more elaborate manner, and with
results entirely confirmatory of those first reached.

It is, however, extremely difficult to explain how
oxygen in the sun's atmosphere can produce such an
effect in the ordinary solar spectrum while remaining
invisible in the spectrum of the chromosphere; and the
most careful search does not show a single one of these
bright oxygen-lines. We say of these lines, because Dr.
Schuster has shown, with great probability, that a differ-
ent oxygen spectrum, with only four bright lines in it.